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NFW SELECTIVE SERVICE REGULATION AFFECTS CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


A new Selective Service regulation, approved by the President on January 12, 1951, 
and issued to local boards the beginning of February, changes the order of considera- 
tion of eligibility for the IV-E classification by draft boards. The column on the 
right below gives the old order of consideration, while the left-hand column gives the 
new order. The arrows indicate the change in position of -IV-E. 


New Order Former Order 





I-A I-A (Available for military service) 
I-A-O (CO available for noncombatant service) 


I-A-0 
> IV-E (CO class) I-D (Reserve or military student) 


I-D II-A (Civilian employment deferment ) 

II-A II-C (Agricultural deferment) 

II-C III-A (Dependency deferment ) 

TII-A IV-A (Completed service; sole surviving son) 
IV-A IV-B (Official) 

IV-B Iv-c (Alien 

IV-C IV-D (Ministerial deferment) 

IV-D —_—— > IV-E (Conscientious objector) 

IV-F IV-F (Physically, mentally, morally unfit) 
V-A V-A (Overage) 


TEXT OF EXECUTIVE ORDER CHANGING REGULATIONS 


Selective Service regulations are now issued by the President of the United States 
in the form of Executive Orders, rather than by the National Director of Selective Ser- 
vice as was the case during World War II. Following is the text of the Executive Order 
signed January 12, 1951, as released in the Federal Register: 


"(d) (1) Section 1623.2 of Part 1623, Classification Procedure, is amended to 
read as follows: 

1623.2 Consideration of classes. Upon undertaking to classify any regis- 
trant, unless grounds are established to place the registrant in Class I-C 
under the provisions of 1622.7 of this chapter, the registrant shall be 
classified in the lowest class for which he is determined to be eligible with 
Class I-A considered the highest class and Class V-A considered the lowest 
class according to the following table: (Order of classifications is the same 
as in the 'new order' column above. )" 














The Reporter JANUARY 25 OPERATIONS BULLETIN ASKS LOCAL BOARD 


Published by the REOPEN ALL CASES OF MEN IN IV-E 
National Service Board for Religious 
Objectors An operations bulletin, signed by the National 
we ~~ ee & he Director of Selective Service on January 25, 1951, 
Z Ba gt ag Cheats asked local boards to reopen the cases of all men 
3 E. ReLoy Dakin, ‘Vice-Chairman in the IV-E class. Following is a quotation from 
ome Yo fy ~ that bulletin: 
Racentive Seerctary and Reporter Biiter "2, In view of the above change in the 


A. Stauffer Curry 





regulations, many registrants now classified 
in Class IV-E are no longer in the proper 
class if they are eligible for classification 
into any of the other classes, the eligibility for which must now be considered be- 
fore eligibility for Class IV-E is considered. 

"3. Under the provisions of section 1625.3 of the regulations, local boards 
are hereby requested to reopen the classification of every registrant now in Class 
IV-E and to consider his classification anew in accordance with the present provi- 
sions of section 1623.2. All future classification actions by local boards will 
be in accordance with section 1623.2, as amended." 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN WHEN CASES OF IV-E MEN ARE REOPENED? 


The question of what will happen now to a man who was in IV-E before the new regula- 
tion went into effect is currently disturbing many objectors. The answer is that his 
case will be reopened and he will be put into the lowest class for which he is eligible. 
Specifically, the procedure is somewhat as follows. He will first be considered for V-A. 
If he is over 26 he will be put into V-A; if not, he will be considered for IV-F. If he 
is physically, mentally, or morally unfit he will be placed in IV-F. (A physical exami- 
nation may be required for this consideration, if the local board desires.) If not 
eligible for IV-F, he will be considered for IV-D. If regarded as a minister or minis- 
terial student, he will be given IV-D, but, if not, will be considered for IV-C. If an 
alien this is where he will remain but, if not, he will be considered for the next high- 
est on the list, IV-B. If he is not an official entitled to IV-B he will be considered 
for IV-A, the class for veterans and sole surviving sons. If not eligible, as either of 
these, for IV-A, he will come under consideration for III-A, the deferred class for de- 
pendency. If without dependents, he will be considered next for agricultural deferment 
and, if eligible, given the II-C. (Presumably many conscientious objectors now in ,IV-E 
will receive III-A or II-C upon reclassification.) If not eligible for II-C the regis- 
trant will be considered for II-A, the civilian employment, other than agriculture, 
deferred class. If not in this category, he will be given consideration for I-D, the 
class for Reservists or military students. (Presumably COs are not eligible for this 
class, although many Reservists and military students have since changed their minds and 
are now objectors.) If not eligible for any of these ten classes below IV-E, the objec- 
tor will be placed back into IV-E. 


WHAT IF IV-E REGISTRANT IS GIVEN I-A or I-A-O AFTER LOCAL BOARD REOPENING? 


We have discovered that some local boards use the order to reopen IV-E cases as an 
occasion to put IV-E men into I-A-0, or even into I-A, without any valid reason. This is 
due either to a misunderstanding of the regulations or a wilful misinterpretation of it. 
When IV-E men are reclassified into I-A-0 or I-A they should dppeal the case within ten 
as s following the mailing of the Notice of Classification. Or, better yet, they should 

for a personal appearance within ten days and then appeal the case | he Notice of 
rela Beth int following the personal appearance still assigns a conscientious objector 
to I-A or I-A-0. The registrant should appeal for the lowest class for which he is 
eligible. This may mean an appeal for a class lower than IV-E, even though the man is 
a conscientious objector. 





ACCEPTING A CLASSIFICATION LOWER THAN IV-E DOES NOT FORFEIT OBJECTOR CLAIMS 


If a conscientious objector accepts a classification lower than IV-E, he does not 
forfeit his rights as an objector. For instance, if he accepts II-C or III-A’he can be 
considered for a IV-E later on if men in II-C or III-A are called out of these classes 
and made liable for immediate drafting. We suggest that, when an objector accepts a 
classification lower on the list than IV-E, he write a letter to the local board stating 
that he accepts this lower classification (for example, II-C or III-A) as a matter of 
following the regulations and not as an indication of his willingness to give up his 
conscientious objector claims in the event of being taken out of this lower class. 

Important Note: An objector, under the new regulation, should file with his local 
board full data on each situation which may make him eligible for some type of deferment. 
For example, a farmer with two children should file data regarding both his dependents 
and agricultural pursuits. If he is also a "free" minister in charge of a church he 
should file these data also. And ameys he should file complete data on his objector 
stand. (See November-December Reporter for details on filing CO claims. ) 








FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON AND IMPLICATIONS OF NEW REGULATIONS 


Some further implications and observations may be noted: 

1. The new regulation is similar to the one used under the 1910 Draft Act. 

2. The new regulation was probably put into effect in anticipation of a change in 
the draft law on conscientious objection. 

3. It is quite conceivable that a registrant who formerly appealed for a IV-E from 
a III-A classification (which was necessary under the former regulation,) may 
now 7 it necessary to appeal for a III-A from a IV-E (in keeping with the new 
rule. 

. The lowest classification rule continues to be in effect. It works out differ- 
ently for COs because of the change in order of the classifications. 

5. The appeal procedures, and regulations remain in effect as always. 

6. Ministers and ministerial students who are also objectors can now accept the IV-D 
without forfeiting any claims as an objector. 

7. The total number of men in IV-E, now about 12,000, will be materially reduced 
because of the reclassification. The number of actual conscientious objectors 
will not be reduced, unless the men actually change their beliefs. 
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NSBRO CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL MEETS IN BALTIMORE, JANUARY 29, 1951 


On January 29, 1951, 37 representatives of 15 religious groups on the Consultative 
Council met in the Y.M.C.A. in Baltimore to discuss current problems facing conscientious 
objectors. During the morning session a discussion of the implications of the new 
Selective Service regulation and related classification problems was followed by a review 
and discussion of the relationship of religious groups to the National Service Board. 
Reports on legislative developments on UMS and UMT led to a consideration of the relation- 
ship of the objectors to these bills. It was decided that deferment offered the best 
solution to the objector problem and that deferment should be continued in any new law, 
if possible. A discussion of the problem of what to do if deferment is not continued was 
concluded with a decision to ask the NSB Directors to draw up a statement of principles 
to be followed if alternative service is again required by law and also to ask the 
Directors to revise a "proposed section" on conscientious objection for use in the framing 
of a CO provision if deferment cannot be continued. 

The Consultative Council nominated men to be considered by the Board of Directors 
as members of this Board. A biographical sketch of this new personnel will be given in 
subsequent Reporters. Also, a new 800-page monograph on "Conscientious Objection", pub- 
lished by the Selective Service System, was described at the meeting. Copies of this are 
available by sending $ 2.25 to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 





SENATE PASSES UMTS BILL WITH PROVISION TO END DEFERMENT FOR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


On Friday, March 9, 1951, the Senate passed a UMTS bill which, among many other 
features reported in the daily papers, contains a provision to end deferment for conscien- 
tious objectors and to require alternative service instead. The amendment states that 
"Subsection (j) of Section 6 of such Act is amended (1) by striking out in the third sen- 
tence thereof the words 'be deferred! and inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘in 
lieu of such induction, be assigned, for a period equal to the period of training and ser- 
vice prescribed by (b), to work of national importance under civilian direction'". A 
similar change is made in the seventh sentence which simply repeats the above formla in 
connection with the description of appeal procedures. The length of service in (b) is 
twenty-four months. 

As this goes to press, the House Armed Services Committee is about to "mark up" their 
version of the UMTS bill, and in a few days to report it to the House. Prediction of rank- 
ing committee members is that deferment for COs will be continued by this Committee. If 
this prediction is accurate, and if the House as a whole does not change the provision, 
the bill may go to a Conference Committee of the Senate and House with two different ver- 
sions regarding objectors. The final outcome would then be certain only in the last days 
of consideration of UMTS. 


NSB DIRECTORS VOTE INCREASE IN STAFF AND OFFICE SPACE 


On March 5, 1951, the Board of Directors of NSBRO voted to secure one additional 
staff memben and supplementary office space. One staff member and several office helpers 
have been kept doubly busy with the requests for information and literature, keeping 
abreast of administrative and legislative developments, and coordinating the approach of 
many religious bodies to current CO problems. It has become obvious that an increase in 
facilities in necessary. 


MISFORTUNE STRIKES NATIONAL SERVICE BOARD STAFF 


On February 7, 1951, Erna Bergen, office secretary and bookkeeper in the NSB office 
was hurried to Sibley Hospital with a ruptured appendix, followed later by peritonitis 
and pneumonia. As this is written she is well on the way to recovery. Due to the sev- 
erity of the attack, she may not be in the office for a number of weeks. 


On the same day, February 7, the 64-year-old father of the executive secretary died 
in Pennsylvania after a week's illness following a heart attack. 


In spite of these emergencies, the major functions of NSB were continued uninter- 
rupted, thanks to the Rev. J. Harold Sherk, of MCC, who gave a number of days of time, 
and Betty Hughes and Berneita Gorden who took over the office duties at a moment's notice. 
Chief work casualty was the 
Reporter which is being pro- 
duced by photo-offset to 1000 gust Gan, N. W. 
save time. Washington 1, D. C. 





MICHENER CASE 


The Washington News story 
of the Michener case is en- 
closed as part of this issue 
of the Reporter. This case 
illustrates one of the very 
severe problems facing objec- 
tors. 








By JOHN KEATS 


a day in jail. 

That was nearly a year ago. 
Today, he’s back in jail. This 
time under the heaviest sen- 
tence anyone — including draft 
dodgers—has received under the 
Selective Service Act of 1940. 
His sentence is heavier than any 
that were given deliberate and 
dishonest slackers. 

The Government has now tried 
and convicted him four times for 
what young Michener — and all 
other conscientious objectors feel is 
essentially one crime—that of re- 
fusing to take part in war, or prep- 
aration for war. 


NO GUARANTEE 


There is no guarantee that when 
he completes his current sentence, 
the same judge and prosecutor 
won't send him back again. Since 
it is improbable that the boy’s con- 

, or will to Tdom, or 
whatever it is, will ever change, it 
is ible that he could be kept, 
in jail for life if the law continues 
to work upon him as relentlessly 
as it has thus far. 

Here’s the story: 

Young Miehener was born in 
Africa at his parents’ Quaker mis- 
sion. At the time of his first in- 
dictment, Robert was a student at 
Fort Hays State College, Kan., 
where his father was school physi- 
cian. All his life, Robert had fol- 
lowed the precepts of the Quaker 
faith. Perhaps he remembered the 
words of the early Quaker fathers 
of 1660: 

FOR ANY END 


“We utterly deny all outward 
wars and strife, and fighting with | 
outward weapons, for any end, or 
under any pretense whatever; this 
is our testimony to the whole 
world.” 

Since the Quaker faith leaves 
many things to the individual’s con- 
science, Robert Michener decided 
that the act of registration was, in 
itself, an act which furthered the 
preparation for war. Therefore. he 
refused to comply. 

He did not contest the Govern- 
ment’s ability to punish him. The 
record is clear that he pleaded 
guilty. He received his sentence 
with the same serenity with which 
he had anticipated it. 

When he got out of prison, the 
Government arranged things so he 
would never be asked to register for 
the draft again. They registered 
him automatically. 

ODDLY EZNOUGH 


This automatic 
apparentiy 


tration was 
by @ elerk, 
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ROBERT MICHENER 


who signed Robert’s name for him. 
Oddly enough, he was registered as 
1-A, rather than as a conscientious 
objector, or as 4-F. 

Another peculiar fact is that Rob- 
ert was legally no longer eligible 
for service. The law says, no serv- 
ice can accept a felon. 

In the normal time it takes for 
such things to filter thru the of- 
fices, Robert received a question- 
naire (since he was now registered 
as eligible to receive one) together 
with subsequent orders to report. He 
didn’t report, officially. At the 
same time he advised the proper au- 
thorities that his conscience would 
not let him comply. 


SIX MONTHS TOGETHER 

He returned to school and mar- 
ried. He and his bride og vd six 
months together before the ern 
ment took him off to jail again. 

Back in Robert Michener’s native 
Kansas, Lester Luther, the same 
U. S. Attorney who had prosecuted 
him before, handed up a second in- 
dictment to the same Federal judge, 
Delmas Hill. 

This indictment charged Robert 
Michener with three additional 


to report for induction (into an 
iow which could not acéept 
). 


JUDGE SAYS NO 

Robert asked whether his case 
could not be pestponed until the end 
of the schoot term, then six or eight 
weeks away. 





From Society of Friends to Society of Thieves 


‘Thou Shalt Not Kill’ 
Can Land a Man in Jail 


(See Editorial, Page 18) 


The Quaker conscience of Robert Michener, 18-year-old student, would not permit 
him to register for the draft. For refusing to do so, he was sentenced to a year and 





Judge Hill said no. 

Voluntarily, Robert returned to 
Kansas with his bride, and told Mr. 
Luther he was willing to co-operate 
in every way. He said—with the un- 
shakable calm of one who believes 
deeply—that he would plead guilty. 

THAT SAME DAY 

Mr. Luther was equally obliging. 
He hustled into Judge Hill's court- 
room that same day. 

Michener’s lawyers admitted the 
boy’s guilt, but said his reasoning 
must by this time be -obvious to 
everyone. That to sentence him 
again would be to place the boy in 
double jeopardy, since he had al- 
ready been tried, convicted and 
sentenced for what was essentially 
the same crime—refusal to have 
anything to do with the draft. 

“I don’t see it that way,” Judge 
Hill said. 

SAW HIS DUTY 

Nor did Mr. Luther. 

“These boys will do absolutely 
nothing for their country,” he said. 

Mr. Luther knew where his own, 
personal duty lay. It was to send 
Robert Michener back to jail for as 
long as the law allowed. 

“All the Government people in 
this case didn’t seem able to under- 
stand a man’s point of view,” 
Robert Michener’s young bride said. 

THEY DON’T UNDERSTAND 

“They weren't like the people who 
say % don’t agree with your 
opinions but I understand your 
point of view.’ They didn’t seem to 
understand at all...” 

The ends of justice could best be 
served, Judge Hill decided, by met- 
ing out the maximum penalty: 

@ Five years in jail for failing to 
fill out a questionnaire. 

@ Five years in jail for failing to 


| report for a physical examination. 


@ Five years in jail for failing to 
report for induction. 


TWO CONCURRENTLY 

Two of these sentences, Judge 
Hill decided, could be served con- 
currently; the third consecutively. 
Ten years together with the first 
sentence, emned Robert Mich- 
ener to spend 11 years and one day 


in jail. 

So, instead of returning him to 
his wife and to the Society of 
Friends, the court returned him to 
a cage and to the society of thieves. 

Laurence Holmes, Robert's lawyer. 
was staggered by the unexpected 
severity of the sentence. Casting 
around for some reason to explain 
it, he said: 


GETS MORE BITTER 

“Lester Luther . . . told me the 
other day that he thinks conscien- 
tious objectors ought to be kept in 
ail until the draft act is abolished. 

t’s the attitude he has, He gets 
more bitter towards them each time 
he has to prosecute one and now 
he’s prosecuted 400. 

“This Judge,” Mr. Holmes said, 
“is an ex-war prosecutor in the 
Japanese war criminal trials, and 
is a grim judge. I think this is the 
longest sentence he has given any- 
body for anything.” 

Indications are the Justice De- 
partment was startled by the sen- 
tence, too. It has asked Mr. Luther 
to file them a complete report on 
the case. 

Neither Robert's lawyers nor the 
prosecution suggested the boy be 
sent to do work with other con- 
scientious objectors instead of going 
to jail. 

IT WASN'T DONE 

Robert didn’t raise the point be- 
cause he didn’t feel himself mature 
enough, or prepared well enough 
to do the work, and that, his bride 
said, was one reason he wanted to 
finislf the school term at least be- 
fore going before Judge Hill. 

His lawyers didn’t raise the point 
during the “trial,” and at ifs con- 
clusion according to his wife, they 
were convinced Judge Hill would 
not appreciate such a suggestion. 
Anyhow, for some reason or an- 
other, it wasn’t done. 

The sentence appalled conscien- 
tious objectors thruout the country. 

Mrs. Michener took refuge in her 
faith, and is now working with the 
Friends Service Committee in Des 
Moines, Ia. In July, she expects 
Robert's child. 

“We're in this yy | together,” 
she said. “I'll stick by him thru all 
of it. Our whole family feels the 
same way, too. 


TRYING TO HELP 

“Accordjng to his Christian teach- 
ing, Bob cannot take part in war. 
He feels when the laws of God and 
man are in conflict, the laws of God 
are supreme.” 

Since his sentence on Feb. 23, 
various organizations and friends 
are trying to help the condemned 


man. 

“We feel he has been punished 
several times for the same point of 
view,” said A. Stauffer Curry of the 
National Service Board for Religious 
Objectors, 1000 lith-st nw, 


LAID A TRAP 

The Friends Service Committee 
is trying to persuade Judge Hill to 
modify the sentence, which he is 
empowered to do within 30 days. 

Some of Robert's friends feel that 
the Government has laid a trap for 
the boy at the prison’s gate. As soon 
as a man is out, he is clapped back 
in on a variation of the same 
charge. 

Three Iowa Quakers pleaded not 
guilty to similar chargeg, hoping on 
conviction to have this appealed to 
the Supreme Court on grounds of 
double jeopardy. 
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PERSONAL DILEMMA 
N Page 5 is the story of Robert 
Michener. 

Robert Michener is a pig-headed Chris- 
tian. 

He refuses to have anything to do with 
war, like Jesus. 

To some, he may be just a psychopath, 
with a martyr complex. 

We don’t know what he is, really. 

We do confess to a certain amount of 
pity, and- profess to a certain amount of 
irritation. 

But that doesn’t erase him. 

There he stands. An obstinate and moral 
man, refusing to take even the smallest 
‘part in war, or the preparation for war. 

Put him in jail, and when he gets out, 
there he still is, So they put him in jail 
again. 

For some reason in this incredible tale, 
there is no record that anyone ever simply 
put him down as a Conscientious Objector, 
and eased the way toward the conventional 
routine of the C. O.: possible hospital and 
fire-fighting service and so on when the 
time came. Maybe he wouldn’t serve, but 
maybe he would. Nobody seems to know. 
It is all a matter of a name on a piece of 
paper. 

We do not agree with Robert Michener’s 
attitude, but that is neither here nor there. 

Prison, as we have been taught to view 
the institution, is for three things: 

@To punish the wrongdoer for wrongs 
dore. 

© To prevent him from doing it again. 

®To protect society from wrongdoers’ 
acts. 

Checking these items we find that— 

®@ Michener has been punished. 

@It doesn’t prevent him from doing it 
again. 

@ His “act” continues, and society is not 
more harmed with Michener out of jail 
than with Michener in. 

In, all he does is cost the taxpayer 
money. 

Perhaps the judge and the prosecutor 
felt that an example must be made of this 
man, and that a heavy sentence would 


deter others from objecting to war. 
We have an idea that it won’t work out 


that way; that Michener’s friends will see 


him as a shining light and as a martyr. 
He will strengthen those that tend toward 
his attitude. 

Perhaps, say the Society of Friends, if 
everyone objected, there could be no war. 
That is a useless remark, because it is an 
impossible hypothesis. 

The only “example” which the judge 
and prosecutor created for the Quakers 
was that of a blind, frustrated, helpless 
vengeance. The Quakers’ faith is just as 
firm as when the London meeting declared 
in 1848: 

“We cannot but regard military prepa- 
rations, even when undertaken by a nation 
on the ground of defense against appre- 
hended or possible aggression, as calculated 
to irritate the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries, and as therefore practically tending 
to precipitate the very events against 
which they profess to guard.” 

Maybe you don’t agree with that, but 
that’s what they believe. 

And so Robert Michener goes back to 
the jug, for the same crime he committed 
which landed him in the jug in the first 
place. 

He did have a few months in school— 
long enough to get married. 

There'll be a baby along in the next few 
months, 

© o * 

Why do we devote so much space to the 
personal dilemma of Robert Michener, his 
wife and their unborn child? After all, 
it is just one more small individual tragedy 
in a world so crowded for two decades 
with similar ones, that singly they be- 
come lost in the totalled agony of human- 
kind; they become mere statistics. 

So many million killed on these battle- 
fields. 

So many died in that gas chamber. 

So many executed there. 

So many gone of fevers, hunger, bombs, 
pestilence or vanished of that modern ail- 
ment, “liquidated.” 

What is just one more crank in jail? 


Wie our wars, our: political struggles, 
mvt always beén waged on the premise 
the important thing is the individual 
mor 3 not man as a number; not man as 
a statistic. The sacred thing is one man, 
standing upright, secure and unafraid in 
his honest beliefs. When each man’s faith 
is safe, all of us are safe. 

One special facet of this belief was cele- 
trated last week; Brotherhood Week. All 
over the country men professed and re- 
dedicated themselves to the proposition 
that differences of faith and mutual re- 
spect and good will were not incompatible 
in our society. 

We would like to see some of this car- 
ried over into this week, warmed over and 
served up again, with a soupcon of toler- 
ance. 

We think this nation is strong enough 
to survive with Michener out of jail, doing 
something ‘to care for his wife and the 
child they are expecting, and booked to 
serve as a C. O., which he is, when the 
time comes, 
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